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For the Michigan Farmer. 


To Professional and Practical Farmers. 
NUMBER V. 


' ie in Wheat. ; : - 
of Smut in Wheat. Iam aware that I differ 
from most farmers in my theory of the cause 
of smut in wheat. I have been led to reject 
the old established theory of its being a dis- 
ease, for various reasons—some of which 
I mentioned in my former communication.— 
I will offer a few more in this number. 

That it is not a disease is evident from the 
fact, that it is not uniform in its effects. If 
the seed sown was all alike smutty, then the 
wheat grown would be the same. Some 
parts of the field would not be smutty, and 
other parts free, but there would be some uni- 
formity—all parts of the field would be smutty 
alike. Another reason, that I would offer,— 
a fact, well known to many farmers, which 
in my mind is conclusive that smut originates 
from some cause other than a smutty disease— 
is, that in cold seasons, if there is any smut, it 
is to be found on the highest parts of the field 
—on the knolls; on the low grounds it will 
be clean. On the contrary; in warm sea- 
sons, if there is smut, it will be found on the 
low grounds, and the high grounds and knolls 
will be free. This well known fact is easily 
accounted for, on the theory which I will 
offer anon. 

Neither do I believe that it is the result of 
early sowing or late sowing, or sowing when 
the ground is too wet or toodry. But, like 
the rust in wheat, is caused by a peculiar 
state of the atmosphere—in the main, by 
damp warm weather, which induces a too 
great flow of juices upward. _ When this 





in the fluid state, as the kernel is originally a 
fluid—then the membrane, or thread-like organ, 
which connects the seed with the pericarp, 
and by which the necessary nourishment is 
conveyed to the seed, is injured or broken by 
this sudden and too great flow of juice—and 
thereby becomes so diseonnected from thé 
pericarp as to be deprived of any further nour- 
ishment ; consequently the kernel cannot be 
brought to perfection—and the fluid already 
in the husk, forms what we term smut. 


Smut in corn is formed in the same way. 
All know that warm showery weather, long 
continued, will cause corn to be very smutty. 
The smut in wheat and the smut on corn, is 
the same in substance. Some seasons oats 
are very smutty. No one ever supposed that, 
that smut was ever produced from smutty seed. 
What, then, does produce it? Its nature is 
the same—and the appearance of the head 

hows at about what time the smut. is formed. 


he Kead of the oats that contain smut is} 


erect, as the oat is when the kernel is in the 
fluid state. This proves that the smut is 
formed when the grain is in the same stage 
of maturity as it appears is the case with 
wheat, and in corn-—and all go to show, that 
it is not in the seed that is sown, but in the 
season : for as in wheat, so in corn and oats, 
some seasons there is no smut to be found, and 
other seasons there is a great deal of it.— 
What farmer does not know that, brine soak 
and dime his wheat as he may, some seasons 
he will have smut. And, again, those who 
sow such seed as they may happen to haye, 
smutty or not, will, some seasons, have a 
crop free from smut. This is conclusive, (in 
my mind at least,) thatit results from other cau- 
ses than smutty seed, or smut impregnated soil. 


Joruam Woop of Jackson (whom every 
body of his acquaintance kyows to be a good 
farmer, ) says he has tried every method rec- 
mended, to prevent smut in wheat, and he is 
satisfied that it all avails nought.—That now 
he sows such wheat as he happens to have, 
and he as often has good wheat as his neigh- 
bors. He has sowed land on which smutty 
wheat was raised—and has sown smutty seed 
and has had the crop following > ya free 
from smut.—That smutty seed producing 
smutty wheat is———“ all in your eye.” 

I have no doubt that applying sa/t and lime 
to the seed is a benefit to the crop, as a manure, 
but not as a preventive to smut—which it is 
as much impossible to guard against as rust in 
wheat—both following from the same cause, 
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NUMBER iG, 
but. in different stages of maturity. He who 
will be at the paius of a botanical analysis ot 
the different kinds of grain will, I think, be 
convinced of the truth of the theory herein 
advanced. Grain, as well asall kinds of fruit 
is composed of two principal parts—the peri- 
carp and seed. All that part in any fruit that 
is not the seed belongs to the pericarp.— 
The seed consists of three principal parts, viz: 
the eye, husk, and kernel. The eye, or 
helum, is the scar formed by the separation 
of the membrane or thread which connected 
the seed with the pericarp, and conveyed t 
the former the necessary nourishment. One 
can see the eye plainly in the dean, and it is 
distinctly visible in the wheat kernel; but in 
that which is blasted, or in other words, the 
smut kernels, it is not visible—clearly showing 
that it was so early separated from the per:- 
carp that it did not become serrated. ‘The 
husk is the outer coat of the seed, which, on 
boiling, becomes separate—as in peas, We. 
The husk surrounds the kernel; itis essen- 
tial, as tae kernel which is originally a duid, 
could not be formed without its presence. 

The kernel includes all that is contained 
within the husk: it is also called. the nuclus 
or almond of the seed, And when this, by 
any accident, becomes separated from the per- 
icarp, before its maturity, it must perish, in 
any fruit; in the grains, if in the fluid state, 
when the separation takes place, being retain. 
ed by the husk, it forms the much dreade« 
smut. More hereafter. 

M. W., our EAST. 
Jackson County, Sept. 27, 1843. 





Jackson Co. Ag. and Horticultural Society, 

Ler every farmer in Jackson County re- 
spond to the subjoined notice, by a punctua! 
attendance at the time designated. Who will 
not devote one day, even at this busy season, 
to promote the important objects contemplate: 
by the Society ?—Ep, 

oVotice. 

Tse first regular Meeting of the Jackson 
County Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
will be held at the Court House, in the village 
of Jackson, on Wednesday, the 11th of Octo- 
ber instant, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Every farmer in the County is requested 
to attend, and unite with the Society, for the 
promotion of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Interests of the County. 

By order, D. D.T. MOORE, Sec’y. 

Jackson, October 2, 1843. 
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‘(wows N. York Correspondence of the Michigan Farmer.) 
Michigan System of Farming, et ectera. 


BY A ““GENESER PaRMER.’”’ 


NUMBER I1f. 
Mz. Epiror:—In my last, I promised to 


give you my thoughts upon Michigan Stock, 
and will now endeavor to fulfil that promise. 

Owing to the past unexampled hard winter, 
I presume the stock I saw was not a fair spe- 
cimen of what your farmers usually have.— 
Most of the cattle I saw were in rather a low 
condition. I think nearly all farmers grow 
too little grass, and too much grain. Did they 
sow more clover, and take care of it well, 
they might not only secure their stock against 
any winter, but also enrich their lands so as 
to raise more wheat. In this State, many 
farmers seed their lands to clover after wheat, 
even when they plough them right up again— 
thinking that the pasture and manure pay for 
all trouble and expense. Perhaps, where 
they sow as much as do many farmers in 
Michigan, this would not be expedient ; but I 
think most of them would be gainers by 
seceding more than they do. 


Of norsEs J saw some fine ones that would 
not have disgraced any country. They were 
mostly of the heavy, draughting kinds. Their 
noble forms and fine piercing eyes, spoke well 
of Michigan ; but from whence they sprang, 
I could not imagine, as I did not see one 
stallion in Michigan that I should call a first- 
rate good horse. I think it would be a good 
speculation for those who have good stallions, 
to take them into Michigah. 

Your Hocs-—what shall I say of them? 
Some of the improved breeds, I observed, 
were introduced, but should think they did not 
receive a very warm reception. Most of the 
hogs I saw were of the common “ land-pike 
and alligator” breeds, with legs long euough 
for antelopes, and noses so Toad that when 
straightened out the hogs could balance on 
their fore legs? But this hopeful breed is fast 

assing away, and giving place to the elegant 
Berkshire or Byfield—and from the speci- 
mens I saw of the last mentioned breeds, we 
may hope that Michigan-will soon be supplied 
with some good varieties, 

Many farmers, I perceived, were getting 
into the raising of Sheep. I think this will 
eventually be one of the most profitable kinds 
of stock a Michigan farmer can own.» I should 
think your plains would be a*fine place for 
them, and that sheep might be raised with 
very little trouble or expense. 


And now, having said thus much on stock, 
let me say something to your farmers about 
wacir houses and their homes. In all parts of 
Michigan which I visited, I noticed the most 
lamentable carelessness about the structure 
of farmers’ houses. Many places 1. saw 
where luxuriant fields of gcain were growing, 
the house stood in the worst place that could 
be selected on the farm—perchance along- 
side of a swamp, or “cat-hole,” while a fine 
verdant lawn was within thirty rods distant. 
Many cases like this could result from nothing 


but carelessness and a listless inatténtion to 
the most obvious conveniences of life. Such 
things should not be, in such an enterprisin 
community as that of Michigan. I wou 
recommend, to those who are about building, 
the pe: of a book called “Cottage Resi- 
dences,” by the author of Major Jack Down- 
ing. It can be obtained at most book stores, 
and the cost is nothing compared with the 
convenience of a good house. Should this 
meet the eye of any thus situated, and induce 
them to build a convenient and comfortable 
house—thus adding to the happiness of the 
inmates—I shall be abundantly rewarded, 
and remain their and your 
Most obedient, F. W.S. 
Monroe Co., N. Y., Sept. 20, 1343. 





Grartinc Grape Vines,—A writer in the 
last number of Hovey’s Magazine of Horti- 
culture, (Mr. Camak, of Athens, Ga.) gives 
a very simple mode, of grafting grape vines. 
His plan is as follows :— Cut off the old vine 
below the surface of the earth, after the leaves 
are fully expanded and all danger of bleeding 
is past. Split the stock as in cleft grafting. 
Insert the scion, consisting of one year old 
wood, and having two or three buds, having 
first cut the end to be inserted ina wedge 
shape. If the stock close firmly on the scion, 
tying is unnecessary. If it does not close 
firmly it must be bound up tight. Draw the 
earth up around the whole, leaving the bud 
mainly depended on, usually the second from 
the top, just even with the surface, and the 
work is done. The after management con- 
—— in taking off the sprouts that rise from 
the stock, those that spring from the scion, 
all but one, and training that up carefully as 
it grows.” 
it seems, from his account, that it is not 
even necessary to match the barks, only bring 
the stock and scion in contact and keep them 
so. Many of our native, fox or frost grapes, 
which are now of no value, might thus be 
rendered productive. We hope some of the 
proprietors of barren grape vines will think 
of this, and engraft them another spring.— 
Maine Farmer. 





Preserving Scyrnes, &c. rrom Rust.— 
To preserve scythes, sickles, reaping hooks, 
and other steel tools from rust after the season 
of using them, wipe them clean and dry, and 
hold them before the fire and keep drawing 
them backward and forward until warm 
enough to melt wax; then take some beeswax 
and rub it all over. A_half-penny worth of 
wax will be sufficient for a scythe. Then put 
it in a dry place, but not warm; it needs no 
other covering. The usual method is to wrap 
a.hay-band round; but in winter time this 
naturally conracts moisture, or the damp air 
strikes in betwixt the folds of the hay-band.— 
Farmers’ Magazine. 





_. Very Trve.—Five things are useless when 
they are not accompanied by one thing else: 
Words without deeds,wealth without economy, 
learning without good manners, alms-giving 








without charity, and life without health. 


For the Michigan Farmer. ‘ 

To “Casual Readers” of the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Epitorn :—Permit me, Dear Sir, once 
more to present a few thoughts upon, or inti- 
mately connected with, the subject of farming. 
It must be obvious to every reasonable person 
that, in order to be successful in any branch 
of business, he must not only possess the 
means necessary to carry on that business, 
but must also possess a theoretical and prac. 
tical knowledge of the same. For instance, 
in the case of a Mechanic: although he may 
have the best set of tools that can be procured, 
yet, if he does not understand how to use them, 
you will see at once that he cannot properiy 
accomplish any thing. In order that he may 
use his implements properly and profitably, 
he must obtain a theoretical knowledge of the 
business he intends to pursue, and then he will 
be enabled to make a practical use of the same. 


It is precisely the same with the subject of 
Farming. Although we may possess lands 
composed of the richest soils, and all things 
necessary to work them, yet if we do not pos- 
sess that knowledge necessary to use those 
means by which we may cause the earth to 
yield us the meaus of subsistence, all is in vain. 
We shall be compelled to obtain'a theoretical 
as well as a practical knowledge of farming, 
in order that we may gain a livelihood by 
the pursuit of Agriculture. But, as I intend 
to be very brief, I will leave this part of the 
subject, by reminding the reader of the old 
adage which saith “ Knowedge is Power.” 

The truth of this adage is very obvious, for 
we know that it is far easier for a man to 
prosecute any kind of business, if he well un. 
derstand the laws which govern that business, 
than it is for a person to do it who is ignorant 
of the same—for the simple reason that he 
knows what means are necessary to be used 
in order to produce right results; conse- 
quently he is enabled to go at his work at 
once, and in such a manner as will prove 
profitable. My object in making these last 
remarks, is, that I may if possible arouse those 
who are lacking in this important kind of 
knowledge, from the state of lethargy into 
which they have fallen. And I would recom- 
mend, as a means of doing so, that they at 
once subscribe for the Micuican Farmer ;—- 
and they will thus receive a fund of instruction, 
or knowledge, which, if properly heeded, will 
prove of great advantage to them. 

But fearing, friend Moore, lest 1 shall tres- 
pass upon your patience, I close by subscri- 
bing myself Truly yours, 

B. T. LUMBARD. 

Green Oak, Liv. Co., Sept. 1843, 


Success 1x Lire.—The men who com. 
mence their career under the most favorable 
auspices and the most flattering prospects of 
success, do not always obtain the eminence 
they seek. The race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong. There is 
such a thing as a man depending too much 
upon his means, and too little upon himself; 
small certainties, it has been observed, are 
often the ruin of man, 
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The Economy of. Cutting up Corn. 
Thirty years ago, we read a communication 
of John Nicholas, then we believe of Virginia, 


on the advantages of cuiting up instead of 
topping Indian Corn. These advantages ap- 
peared to us so palpable, that in the noviciate 


of our farming operations, twenty-odd years 
ago, we reduced it to practice ; and although 
since we have occasionally adopted the top- 
ping system, by way of comparison, we have 
made it our general practice to cut up the crop 
eversince. We are convinced, from our long 
experience, that it possesses over the old mode 
the following advantages : 


1, Jt saves labor. With proper implements, 
which every farm can furnish without expense, 
two smart men will cut up and stook two acres 
in a day. They cannot top more than one 


acre, and they are to be bound, stooked, and | 


backed off the field, or left to be bleached till 
the corn is harvested, when they have lost 
half their value. A hill is gathered with a 
blow, in cutting up; in topping, a cut must be 
made upon every stalk. 


2. It adds to the grain crop. We have 
satisfied ourselves, by careful experiments, 
that we gain six to ten bushels of corn per 
acre, by cutting up, above. what we obtain by 
topping our corn. And we account for it o 
the well-known principles in vegetable. physi- 
ology, that all the nutriment of plants must be 
elaborated, or prepared, in the leaves, and 
that this elaborated sap, or prepared food, 


descends—consequently, that when the leaves | . ; 
above the corn are taken off, by topping, the | The corn dries plump, bright, and sweet—we 


grain can gain no further nutriment, or acces- 
sion of growth; and that when the crop is cut 
up, and stooked, the grain does continue to 
obtain nutriment, and accession of growth, 
for some days, from the descending, or elabo- 
rated sap, with which the succulent stems are 
abundantly charged. The leaves also continue 


their elaborating process for some days after 


the corn is cut, 


3. Jt augments the catile-fodder, and pre- 
serves its nutrifous properties. Cut and well 
stooked, neither the grain nor the forage is 
likely to be seriously injured by the weather, 
even if left in the field Jate. If topped, the 
tops must be exposed to the deteriorating in- 
fluence of the rains, winds, and sun, until they 
are dry enough to bind, which diminishes their 
value. If cut up, the whole of the stalks are 
converted into forage. If topped, but a small 
part becomes useful. And if the butts are fed 
in the cattle yards, they imbibe additional 
fertilizing properties from the urine and liquids 
which abound there, and which are lost if there 
is no litter to absorb them. Hence, 

In the fourth place, it gives more food to the 
crops as well as to the cattle, by saving that 
which otherwise is often lost to the farm. And, 

Finally, cutting up-has-this important advan- 
tage, at least in the north,—it secures the crop, 
both grain and forage, from the damage of 
early autumnal frosts—for after the grain is 
cut and stooked, it is not liable to injury from 
their occurrence. We may add that the 
ground may be cleared two or three weeks 
earlier, for a winter crop, where it is desirable 
to sow in autumn,—Judge Buel, 





Harvesting Indian Corn. 

Various..experiments have been instituted 
to show how the crop is affected by, taking 
off the top of the stalk. Add the results, as 
far as we remember, agree in making the 
crop larger where the stalk is left uncut.— 
Where grain alone is the object, it is better 
to leave the stalks whole until harvest time 
than tocut them. We believe that all the 
actual trials concur in proving this. But the 
stover, or corn fodder, is an object with near- 
ly all farmers, and this, a part of it, is un- 
doubtedly better when cut off while yet green, 
and well cured, than when it stands exposed 
to the weather until the corn is fully ripe.— 
Whether the gain in the quality of the top 
stalks is enough to pay for cutting and curing 
them, and to pay also for the loss of grain, is 
a point unsettled by any actual experiments, 
as far as we know. Common practice is in 
favor of topping the stalks. 

But we like better a process by which we 
neither top the stalk nor let it stand until it is 
ripe. For several days, as soon as the ear- 
lier ears of corn in our field become well 
glazed, while the late ones are yet in a good 
state for boiling or roasting, we cut at the 
root, lay about four hills together, bind as soon 
as convenient, with rye straw, set up about 
eight bundles together, and put around these 
two bands of straw ; thus left, even without a. 
cap, the corn stands the weather well, is not 
liable to mould, even in long storms and fogs, 
and the stover keeps clean and cures well.— 


think more so than when left uncut. The late 
ears cure much better in this way. At husk- 
ing time you may find sma//.ears but you will 
scarcely find a green one. The labor by this 
process is less than by the process of topping ; 
and we, on the whole, prefer it to any other 
method we have tried. 

There is a question whether the corn cured 
in this way is as heavy as that which ripens 
on the standing stalk. We have handled and 
worked upon the corn cured in both ways ; but 
we have not weighed with a view to settle the 
question of weight between them. Our opin- 
ion is that at the 25th of October, husking 
time, the cob of that which has been cut and 
stooked, is much the driest, and that it shrinks 
less in the bin than the other, and unless that 
which is left standing till ripe, should be very 
considerably heavier in October, we should 
expect the other to weigh most the following 
winter and spring. In our judgment, we get 
the most weight of. grain when we cut up and 
ripen in stook.— New England Farmer. 





TREATMENT OF Cactit.—The chief point in 
the managing of these plants, is to allow them 
an alternate period of growth and rest. They 
should be grown in a mixture of lime, rubbish 
and loam, with a little cow dung, and in well 
drained pots. In summer :hey should be fully 
exposed to the sun, and well watered: but 
from October to March, they should be kept 
perfectly dry.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Henrss, to preserve their virtues, should be 
dried in the shade, 




















LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


To make good Coffee. 

First, procure the best coffee in the market; 
wash it very clean, and roast it to the color 
of a golden brown, but not a deeper shade by 
any means. ‘Then take the whites of three 
eggs to each pound of coffee, mix very care- 
fully with the coffee while warm, and imme- 
diately transfer to earthen vessels, tying them 
over with bladders to render them air tight. 
Take from these vessels sufficient coffee for 
one making only at a time ; grind it, place it 
in a fine muslin bag, suspend it about mid-way 
in the pot, turn on the boiling water, and put 
on the cover to prevent the escape of steam. 
By this mode the coffee will be yery strong, 
but it is best to reduce it by the addition of 
boiling-hot milk, when it will form a most de- 
liciuus beverage—very different indeed from 
that which is produced by boiling the ground 
coffee in.water. And to be convinced of the 
fact, that by the above method, which is simply 
infusion, all the virtues of the coffee may be 
obtained, it is only necessary to take the 
dregs left in the bag, and boil them in water 
for a,considerable time; the result will be, a 
black, bitter, nauseous, feverish, woody ex- 
tract, without a trace of the fine flavor of 
coffee, and answering to the name by which 
it was known on its first introduction into use, 
according to the account published in the 
eighth volume of the “Harleian Miscellany,” 
namely, “the devil’s black broth!” ‘The 
making of tea is by infusion, not decoction ; 
who ever thinks of boiling tea 7—Far. Cabinet. 











MAKING Soap,—Mr. Tomlinson, writing to 
Judge Buel, said :—“ My wife has no trouble 
about soap. The grease is put into e eask, 
and strong lye added. During the year, as 
the fat increases, more lye is stirred in, and 
all occasionally stirred with a stick that is kept 
in it. By the time the cask is full, the soap 
is made ready for use. It is made hard by 
boiling and adding a quart of fine salt to three 
gallons of soap. It is put into a tub to cool, 
and the froth scraped off. It is afterwards 
melted to a boiling heat, and a little rosin or 
turpentine given, which improves the quality.’’ 





Potato CurEsE.—Select good white po- 
tatoes, boil them, and when cold, peel and 
reduce them to a pulp, with a rasp or mortar ; 
to five pounds of this pulp, which must be ve- 
ry uniform and homogeneous, add a pint of 
sour milk, and the requisite portion of salt ; 
knead the whole well, cover it, and let it re- 
main three or four days, according to the sea. 
son ; then knead it afresh, and place the chee- 
ses in small baskets, when they will part with 
their superfluous moisture ; dry them in the 
shade, and place them in layers in large pots 
or kegs, where they may remain a fortnight. 





Norine can be more touching than to vee 
a tender female, who had been all meekness 
and dependence, while treading the prosper- 
ous path of life, suddenly rising in mental force 
to be the comforter and supporter of her hus- 
band under misfortune, abiding with unshrink.- 
ing firmness the bitterest blast of adversity. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1843. 








Our Chat with Readers. 

Tus caption comprises much. Under it 
we have the pleasure of addressing at least 
five thousand persons. This of course in- 
cludes patrons, correspondents, and numerous 
borrowers. For the former we entertain sen- 
timents of gratitude and esteem—for the latter 
we are not, as yet, in duty bound to have 
particular regard! But we are bound to put 
forth constant exertions for the benefit and 
welfare of our patrons, altho’ said borrowers 
may be equally benefitted by our labors.— 
It may be right, now, for the Farmer to confer 
benefit alike upon each class of readers—for 
in this world, the “ rain falleth alike upon the 


just and unjust”—but wo unto the borrowers,- 


the unjust, when the day of retribution cometh! 
{These remarks are designed for the benefit 
of both classes aboved named. Many patrons 
assure us that borrowers frequently lose or 
destroy their papers, which they wish to pre- 
serve. Now if said borrowers will only subd- 
scribe and pay for the Farmer, they will 
oblige patrons, confer favor upon the editor, 
and perhaps benefit themselves. } 

** In due time ye shall reap, if ye faint not,” 
saith the scriptures, and surely it is being 
fulfilled unto us in the increasing patronage 
of the Farmer. Within the past ten days, 
we have added to our subscription list the 
names of over thirty new subscribers! This 
is gratifying—encouraging. Truly grateful 
are we for these evidences.of public favor.— 
And, in return for such appreciation of our 
jabors, we shall strive to make the Farmer 
still more interesting and worthy of support. 

The Original Papers, given in the pages 
f this number of the Farmer, are of the right 
kind—appropriate and valuable. The article 
on Smut in Wheat, by “M. W., out East;” 
‘continued from last number,) advances some 
new and seemingly correct ideas. But as it will 
probably be answered by a correspondent, we 
leave the subject, without expressing an opinion 
ipon its merits, until the discussion is closed. 

The Letter of Hon. J. Sueaner, details 
an extraordinary yield of produce from a 
small quantity of land—giving evidence of 
correct management and superior cultivation. 

We have only room to commend the other 
communications to the attention of readers. — 
The series of able and scientific articles, by 
Dr, J. McLean, will be resumed in the next 
oumber of the Farmer. 





Pleasure and Profit—expected. 

A Queer caption, this—is it not, reader ? 
Well, with your leave, we’llexplain. Listen! 

Business and weather permitting, we intend 
to “make a pilgrimage” into, and through, 
the principal counties of the Peninsular State, 
previous to the first of January next. We shall 
probably start in a few days, and first call 
upon our patrons, subscribers and friends (we 
hope these terms will soon be synonomous, ) 
in Jackson and adjoining counties. Our ob- 
ject is, to visit patrons and contributors— 
collect from subscribers—and obtain the sub- 
scriptions of those friends of agricultural im- 
provement who wish to become patrons of, 
and thus aid in sustaining, the Micn. Farmer. 

In this tour we anticipate much pleasure, 
and some profit. We wish to see and thank 
the many kind friends who have generously 
aided in sustaining our enterprise—all who 
have, in any manner, seconded our feeble 
but persevering efforts to promote the Farm- 
ing Interests of Michigan. It will give us 
great pleasure to meet the readers of the 
Farmer, “ at home”—upon their own farms, 
and at their happy firesides—where we are 
confident of seeing, hearing, and consequently 
learning much that will prove pleasant and 
profitable. Every thing connected with rural 
life, usually excites our attention; if neat, we 
admire—if otherwise, not. And, as we are not 
very old or wise, and wish to Jearn, we shall 
probably be quite inquisitive relative to the 
farming operations of those upon whom we 
call—particularly where we may discover any 
thing new, either in kind of crop or mode of 
culture. We shall also take particular notice 
of the Orchards, Gardens, and other useful 
and ornamental improvements upon the farms, 
or about the homes of our friends. In so 
doing we hope to find much to approve, and 
but little te condemn. But we shall see what 
we shall see—for “a chiel will be amang ye 
takin’ notes, and faith he’!l prent ’em.” 





To ConresponDENTs.—We have several 
communications on hand, which shall soon 
receive attention. The articles of “A. M. 
D.” are, at present, respectfully declined.— 
They may appear hereafter. The fair author 
is entitled to our thanks. 

We hope to hear frequently from the many 
friends who have already contributed to the 
pages of the Farmer; also from those who 
have not, as yet, written any thing to enhance 
its usefulness. Will they not remember this 
during the long evenings of fall and winter, 
and send us the results of their experience 
or experiments in the cultivation and man- 
agement of their farms ? 





Work for the Month—October. 

Arter all that is said of the spring-time, 
haying-time, and harvest-time, this month is 
perhaps as important a time as any time in the 
time of year. 

The first thing to be done, by those who 
have not already done it, is to cut up and 
stook their corn. This is, we think, the best 
method of harvesting corn for the Michigan 
farmer. By this method he saves much 
delicious food for his stock—and it is excellent 
feed for his horses, too. The yield will be 
greater, the corn heavier to the bushel, (meas. 
ure,) and much sweeter, than by the old 
system of topping the corn. Besides, the 
farmer adds much to his stock of barn-yard 
manure, which, of itself, will abundantly repay 
for the extra labor of gathering in this way. 

The next labor should be to gather his 
potatoes. Potatoes that are designed for 
table use, should always be gathered before the 
fall rains come on—as they will then be drier 
and of a better quality. They should not be 
allowed to lie in the sun after being dug, but 
eonveyed to the cellar or hole as soon as pos- 
sible. If put in the cellar for table use, they 
should be slightly covered with dry sand—as 


the chemical effect of light upon this vegetable 
is bad. 


All root crops should be gathered this month. 
Freezing weather injures ruta bagas, and al! 
other root crops. The practice of deferring 
the gathering of such crops till cold weather, 
is bad policy, if not dangerous. 

Look well to the manner of holeing you 
rootcrops. More potatoes and bagas are lost 
by smothering than by freezing. To prevent 
this,—let a small hollow tube, of one inch 
bore, four feet long above the surface, be ap- 
plied to each hole; let it pass to the potatoes, 
or other roots. By this means the air will 
pass off, and no injury will accrue to them 
from heating or freezing. 

STUBBLE PLOUGHING should be the next “= 
attended to. Fall ploughing is good policy, 
on many accounts: it betters the land—can 
be done cheaper in the fall than spring—and 
materially expedites the spring’s work. 

Look well to your STABLES and sHEDs.— 
Have them all in order against the time of 
need—for winter comes on apace, when this 
month passes away. M.W. 

Eneravines.—The engravings with which 
we intended to embellish this number of the 
Farmer, have not been received. As there 
is no wood engraver in this State, we arc 
obliged to obtain cuts at the east—which oc- 
casions delay and extra expense. We hope 
to be able to embellish the next number. 
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Letter from Senator Shearer, 


D. D. T. Moorz, Esq.—Dear Sir : In con- 
versation with one of my neighbors, relative 
to the value of your useful journal to youth 
—in the administration of practical knowl. 
edge, and experience of the more advanced 
in life—he gave me One Dollar to send you 
in advance for the Farmer, which is enclosed. 
Please direct the paper to Davip Mzacu, Esq. 
Plymouth, Wayne Co., Michigan. 

And, in addition, [ would give a few lines 
in relation to the produce of a part of my 
Garden, this season—to be published in the 
Farmer, should you think it worthy of a place 
in its columns. 

The Garden is 15 rods long, from north to 
south, by 5 rods wide from east to west.— 
Five years ago, [ planted one-eighth of an 
acre of the ground to fruit trees, in the north 
end of the garden, so as to leave the south end 
clear of shade and accessible to the free use 
of the plough. This method was preferred, 
in arranging the garden, to planting the fruit 
trees over the whole garden, and requiring 
too much use of the spade in a new country 
where help is scarce.. The trees were plant- 
ed in the following order:—I1st. Two rows 
‘of Currants, between the fruit and other part 
of the garden, which serves as an aisle or 


“walk. 2d. One row of Quiaces, by the fence 


on the side next to the house or dwelling, 
which is separated by another yard or green, 
as the plan* will show. 3d. One row of 
Pears, next to the Currants. 4th. The re- 
mainder to Peach trees. 

One year ago last spring, the fruit part of 
the garden was manured and seeded to herds- 
grass and clover; and on the last days of June 
past, sixteen hundred lbs. of hay was taken 
from the one-eighth of an acre, and on the 
last of August following, five hundred lbs.— 
one ton and one hundred pounds of hay.— 
Of Currants, three bushels ; Peaches, twenty 
bushels; Quinces, four bushels. No Pears. 
From two Apple trees, not mentioned before, 
(Long Island greenings,) six bushels. 

The above is very near the amount of pro- 
duce of the eighth of an acre of land, this year. 
The quantity of fruit is not great, (as the trees 

oung, ) but affords a feast at home, and to 
amily creates an attachment to Michigan. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. SHEARER. 
Plymouth, Mich., Sept. 22, 1843. 


* There being no engraver in Jackson we 


are 
my 


are unable to give the plan of Mr. Sugarers’ 


dwelling, garden, &c.—Eniror. 





Corn Stark Sucar.—Mr. Simmons of this 
, is now engaged in the manufacture 
of Corn-Stalk Sugar. We have not seen any 


- of the sugar. made by him, but we are told by 


‘those who have,that it is of an excellent qual- 


ity, equal to any of the imported which we 


_get here. 


We hope Mr. Simmons will give 


- the experiment a fair trial, end test the ques- 
‘tion in Michigan, and prove whether we can 


manufacture it.— Paw-Paw Democrat. 





Mammoth Melon. 
AT this present writing, there is in our 


office a genuine mammoth water-melon !— 
In size and weight it far surpasses any thing 
of the kind we ever before ‘“ gazed upon.” — 
It weighs exactly fifty-five pounds ! and meas- 
ures four feet and five inches in circumference! 
The melon was grown about three miles west 
of this village. It is to be sent to the “ Em- 
pire State,” where we presume it will be con- 
sidered a great curiosity ! 





Horticu.rurai CeLeBRation.—The Mas- 
sachusetts Hort. Society, after a splendid 
exhibition, celebrated their 15th anniversary 
on the 14th ult. The fete is said to have 
eminently social and unostentatious. For 
the edification and amusement of the lovers 
of Horticulture in Michigan, we subjoin a few 
of the appropriate and piquant sentiments 
given on the occasion : 


National Prosperity—Cultivated fields and 
fruitful gardens are both the sources and index 
of national progress, in all that constitutes the 
strength of the State and the happiness of its 
citizens. 

Annual Festivals—Ours is to commemorate 
the blessings of Providence upon the industry 
of man, and to congratulate each other upon 
the beautiful gifts of our common Father. 

Fruits and Flowers—The jewelry and poe- 
try of nature; the gems of the orchard, and 
the alphabet of angels. 

The Game of Gardening——Something to cut 
and a good deal of shoveling. 

But no TRICKS in the trade, 
Except what we take with a SPADE. 

Our Society—-May its members cluster like 
grapes upon their stem, and be filled with the 
juice of good-fellowship. 

His Majesty, King Pippin—Unlike other 
kings he can get medlow without losing his 
dignity. 

Tu-ties from Eve’s Garden—May we set 
our faces against them. 


Cnr 


Dury on Wueat.—The Montreal Courier 
says: ‘A Proclametion appears in the last 
Canada Gazette notifying the Royal assent 
to the Provincial act of last session, imposing 
a duty of 8s per quarter on Foreign Wheat 
imported into Canada.’ 

Canadian dealers have purchased very lit- 
tle western produce for the Canadian market 
the present season, and the new tariff on 
Wheat will probably operate unfavorably mn 
regard to future purchases, without materi- 
ally benefitting the farming population in 
Canada. Canada East is not a wheat grow- 
ing country, and Canada West grows as yet 
but little more than enough to feed her own 
population and supply Canada East, leaving 
but a small quantity for exportation. 





VIRTUE, intelligence, industry and economy 
are mile-stones on the highway to wealth and 
happiness. 














SUMMARY. 

Tue N. Y. True Sun says, “We have not 
seen New York look so cheerful for several 
years. Every one seems to feel that the 
season of gloom and disaster is over.” 


Tue Toronto (U.C.) Herald says, that 800 
packages of American Goods have already 
been received at that city, the duty on which 
was about 800/. The Herald further says, 
that “the coarser cotton goods of the United 
States are likely to rival the manufacture of 
Great Britain in this market.” 


Lance Catr.—Mr. George W. Davis, of 
Windham, has raised a calf this year, which 
weighed when 17 weeks old, 550 pounds. 
The calf was weighed again last Wednesday, 
at the age of 21 weeks, and weighed 670 
pounds.—Mass. Spy. 


Assrstos.—This singular substance, which 
defies both fire and water, and is free from 
taste or smell, is found in considerable abun- 
dance, near the borough of York in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tae Wueat cror is said to be very good in 
Lower Canada, and that the Province will, this 
year, have wheat enough to export, instead of 
being compelled to purchase it of their neigh- 
bors. This will affect the price of wheat in 
our own State.—-Det. Adv. 


Tue Boston papers notice the death of 
Henry Ware, jr. D. D. well known as one of 
the most accomplished scholars and finest 
writers in the country. 


Hay is abundant and cheap in most all parts 
of the couhtry. In Maine and the greater 
part of New Hampshire the crop is much 
larger than usual. Good hay is selling in 
Bangor Me., at $7 per ton; in Farmington 
at $4.—Boston Cultivator. 

Tue Election in Ohio takes place on Tues- 
day, the 10th inst. 


DraFness.—We see it stated in a late num- 
ber of the Liverpool Mercury, that musk, an 
anti-spasmodic, has lately been successfully 
used in removing the distressing noise which 
accompanies deafness. By mixing sulphuric 
ether and ammonia, and allowing it to stand 
fourteen days, a solution is formed which, if 
properly applied to the internal ear, will re- 
move, in almost every case, this hitherto con- 
sidered incurable affection. 


EpucaTE THE Propte.—This,says the Troy 
Whig, should be the motto of every republican. 
Give them light ; dispel the clouds of ignorance 
which now envelope them ; and thus raise them 
from earth and its grovelling cares to a partici- 
pation in the blessings which a cultivated in- 
tellect invariably enjoys. 


“Press on !”—This is a speech, brief, but 
full of inspiration, and opening the way to all 
victory. The mystery of Napoleon’s cagger 
was this—under all difficulties and discour- 
agements, “press on.” Itsolves the problem 
of all heroes—it is the rule by which to weigh 
rightly all wonderful successes and triumphal 
marches of fortune and genius. It should be 
the motto of all, old and young, high and low, 
fortunate and unfortunate, so called. 
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SELECTIONS. 


Wheat Crops in Succession. 

We take the following account of five ex- 
traordinary crops of wheat in succession, 
from the Southern Cultivator, published at 
Augusta, Georgia. 








Dear Srx:—I observe in your paper of 
the 21st ult., a request that I should give you 
some information respecting five successive 
crops of wheat grown on a ten acre lot, which 
formerly belonged to me at this place. ‘The 
Jot was clear of timber as long as I had any 
knowledge, except two or three black walnut 
trees. The soil is alight sandy loam mould ; 
it had been in clover and timothy for some 
years, then put incorn, and it produced 850 
bushels of good sound corn, then ploughed 
the next spring, and 20 bushels of barley 
sowed, produced 350 bushels. ‘That fall ma- 
nured over with stable manure, ploughed 
once, and 20 bushels of good red chaff wheat 
sowed and harrowed each way. The produce 
was 422 bushels of wheat, weighing 61 Ibs. 
to the bushel ; the second year manured over 
with stable manure, and ploughed once as be- 
fore, limed and harrowed in, produced 400 
bushels. ‘Third year being a very dry sea- 
son, ploughed a few furrows round the lot, 
set fire to the stubble, and turned it into the 
earth ; then gave it a light coat of stable ma- 
nure ploughed once, limed and harrowed as 
before ; produce 350 bushels. Fourth year 
covered over with stable manure, ploughed 
once and harrowed as before, produce 400 
bushels. Fifth year covered ovey lightly with 
stable manure, ploughed once, limed and har- 
rowed in as before, produce 300 bushels. 


I sowed my wheat about the 15th of Sep- 
wember, never ploughed but once a year, and 
harrowed in each year, changing my seed 
every year. It was not disturbed by any in- 
sect during that time. Some of my neigh- 
bors complained of the fly and rust affecting 
their crops, but mine was not affected with 
either. I attribute the small crop of the fifth 
year, to my having seeded one half of the lot 
with white wheat—the produce of that half 
was only 100 bushels. 

Respectfully your friend, 
Apam WHANN. 

Elkton, Md., Jan. 6th, 1843. 





Curious Fact Respecting Bers.—When 
two or three distinct hives are unitéd in au- 
tumn, they are found to consume together 
scarcely more honey during the winter, than 
each of them would have consumed if left 
separate. In proof of this remarkable fact, 
the author states a variety of experiments 
made by him, all which led uniformly to the 
same conclusion. And indeed he shows pos- 
itively, by reference to upwards of thirty 
hives, six of which had their population thus 
doubled, that the double ones do not consume 
more provisions during winter than a single 
hive does ; and that so far from the bees suf- 
feriug from this, the double hives generally 
send forth the earliest and best swarms.— 
Arc. of Science. 


Fruit Steaiing. 
[The following is from an old number of 
the Genesee Farmer, but is as good now as 
when ‘bran new.’ The young should be ear- 
ly impressed with this truth—that stealing 
fruit is as much a crime as defrauding the 

* An esteemed friend presented me with 
Noah Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book, 
for examination ; and a the t num- 
ber of useful remarks "which this inde- 
fatigable author has_ selected or prepared for 
the instruction of children, I was particularly 
pleased to find the followiag : 

‘It is no more right to steal apples or water 
melons from another’s garden or orchard, than 
itis to steal money from his desk. Besides, it 
is the meanest of all low tricks to.creep into a 
man’s enclosure to take his property.’ 


For this service, if I lived near Noah Web- 
ster, 1 would treat him to the earliest and best 
fruit of my garden. 


Much as I am pleased with the course ta- 
ken by our Legislature for suppressing the 
plundering of gardens and orchards, and 
much as might be done by editors of periodi- 
cals, I am satisfied that to eradicate the evil, 
the axe ought to be laid to the root—that is, 
it ought to be imperatively enjoined on all 
school teachers who-derive any part of their 
pay from the funds of the State, to lecture 
their scholars on the Jeading.principles of mo- 
rality ; and as stealing fruit is the most com- 
mon of all larcenies, that its enormities should 
be particularly pointed out. We might then 
hope in a very few years, that the fruit in an 
orchard or a garden, would be as safe as the 
clevis on a plow in the field, or an axe in 
the door-yard. 

Let public opinion, render this vice as dis- 
graceful as the robbing of hen-roosts—as it 
might be by proper lectures in common 
schools—and one branch of iniquity would be 
lopped.” 





Map Itcu.—This is the name given in the 
Western States, where it most prevails, to a 
disease of cattle, commencing with apparently 
spasmodic motions or jerkings of the head, 
and itching around the nose and base of the 
horns. ‘They will lick their sides and back, 
rub their heads, and the jerk, or hiccup, in- 
flates them with wind almost to bursting.— 
This symptom is not, however, always pres- 
ent. As the itching increases, the animal 
rubs more furiously, froths at the mouth, and 
finally, in from 12 to 24 hours, dies raving 
mad. Mr. Simms, of Indiana, after losing 
several of his cows by this disease, succeeded 
in curing the remainder by the following treat- 
ment. As soon as the animal was attacked, 
he gave it as much soot and salt as it would 
eat. In a few hours he gave from three- 
fourths of a pound to a pound of pounded 
brimstone or sulphur; and in the morning as 
many salts. It is the opinion of Mr. S., that 
sulphur alone would effect a cure, though he 
accompanied its action with salt. The cause 
of this formidable complaint, like that of milk 
sickness, in the same region, is unknown.— 








Cultivator. 


Hone Inpian Corn..—A valued friend 
in London, conversant with the corn trade, 
‘has mentioned a fact to me that I think may 
be of no small importance to our country.— 
It is an improved method of grinding Indian 
corn, which, if as successful as my friend 
thinks, will work great results, particularly 
to the free States of the West. The im- 
p: ‘vement consists in hulling tae corn before 
grinding, which is done by passing it through 
the machine that is Sood for making pearl 
barley and split peas. ‘The maize flour that 
is ground from this hulled corn is suid to be 
vastly nicer than that made by the ordinary 

rocess, having less of the grittiness that 
English people complain of, and it is found to 
mix well with wheat flour, in bread making. 
I hope some experiments will be tried in our 
country. It is possible that depriving the 
kernel of its shell, before grinding, may lessen 
the liability to sour on the voyage, which is 
now so great an inconvenience ‘in the expor- 
tation of Indian meal. Who can reckon the 
advantage to our country that would accrue 
from the discovery of a process by which the 
flour of Indian corn would be made marketa- 
ble in England, and could be preserved also 
from souring on the voyage.—~Emancipator. 





Srripe or A Race Horse.—The average 
stride, at full speed, is twenty-one feet. But 
there are many exceptions to the rule. ‘Fly- 


ing Childers was the swiftest horse, it is gen-” 


erally admitted, that ever ran acourse. That 
opivion is somewhat questionable. Neverthe- 
less, the ground covered by Flying Childers, 
at the utmost stretch of his. stride, was five- 
and-twenty feet. The stretch of Filho da 
Puta, when he won the St. Leger in 1815, 
was twenty-four feet three inches and a half. 
The stride of Blacklock, the first stride after 
he had passed the post, when he was defeated 
by Ebor, was twenty-four feet eight inches. 

he stride of Harkaway—the finest horse of 
modern days-—at the. top of his speed, with 
his neck level with his back, his head on one 
side, and whisking his tail, with 8st. 7lb. om 
the saddle, was twenty-five feet exactly. 





Lenetu or Days.—At Berlin and London 
the longest day has sixteen and a half hours. 
At Stockholm and Upsal, the longest has 
eighteen and a half hours, and the shortest 
five and a half. At Hamburgh, Dantzic, and 
Stettin, the longest day has seventeen hours, 
and the shortest seven. 
and Tobolsk, the longest has nineteen, and 
the shortest five hours. At Torneo in Fin- 
land, the longest day has twenty-one hours 
and a half, and the shortest two anda half. 
At Waudorbus, in Norway, the day lasts from 
the 21st of May to the 22d of July, without 
interruption; and in Spitzbergen, the longest 
lasts three and a half months. 


Labor, industry, and virtue, go hand in hand. 
Idleness and leisure lead to wickedness, im- 
morality, and vice. Down with all aristocracy 
—all nobility—save the nobility of true virtue 
and honest industry. Toil, either ofthe brain, 


‘the heart, or the head, is the only true man- 





hood, THE ONLY TRUE NOBILITY, 


At St. Petersburgh, . 


ne 
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Dignity of Labor. 

In early Ife, David kept his father’s sheep. 
His was a life of industry ; and altho’ foolish 
men think it degrading to perform any useful 
labor, yet, in the eyes of wise men, industry | 
is truly honorable, and the most useful man is 
the happiest. A life of labor is man’s natu- 
ral condition, and the most favorable to bodily 
health and mental vigor. Bishop Hall says: 
«Sweet is the destiny of all trades, whether 
of the brow or of the mind. God never al- 
lowed any man to do nothing.” From ihe 
ranks of Industry have the world’s greatest 
men been taken. Rome was more than once 
saved by a man sent for from the plough.— 
Moses had been tending sheep for forty years 
before he came forth as the deliverer of Israel. 
Jesus Christ himself, during the early part of 
his life, worked as a carpenter. His apostles 
were chosen from amongst the hardy and 
laborious fishermen. From whence [ infer, 
that when God has any great work to perform, 
he selects as his instruments those who, by 
their previous occupation, had acquired habits 
of industry, skill, and perseverance ; and that, 
in every department of society, they are the 
most honorable who earn their own living by 


_ their own labor.—Se/ected. 





Weatta not [arriness.—Go into the 
country ; behold the farmer at his plough ; 
every thing is snug and comfortable around 
him. He has not wealth, and is consequently 
free from its perplexities ; he is not poor, and 
is consequently independent. His family 
thrive around him, and blessed with health 
and contentment, he ‘enjoys as great a share 
of happiness as ever falls to the lot of mor- 
tals. Great wealth is too often useless or mis- 
directed—extreme poverty is fatal to the most 
laudable efforts. A state of independent com- 
petence, between the two, is the most likely 
to preserve our principles untarnished—to 
keep our human sympathies refreshed, and to 
render us truly happy.—Selected. 


poet 


Sunrise.—The following pretty description 
is by Grace Harkaway. 

“Phe man that misses sunrise loses the 
sweetest’ part of his existence. I love to 
watch the first tear that glistens in the eye of 
morning—-the silent song——-the flower’s 
breath—the thrilling choir of the woodland 
and minstrels, to which the modest. brook 
trickles applause—these swelling out the 
sweetest of creation’s matins—seems to pour 
some glad and merry tale into delight’s ear, 
as if the world’ had dreamed a happy thing, 
and now smiled over the telling of it.” 





Ir is not sufficient that we avoid what is 
wrong—we should also practice what is right. 
The former is. a negative virtue, the latter 
positive, 

A pat full of ley, with a piece of copperas 
half'as bigas a hen’s egg boiled im it, will 
produce a.fine nankeen color, which will not- 
wash out. So says the Western (O.) Farmer. 


Wuo can Beat Tuts.—A correspondent 
of the Eastern Sentinel boasts thus :-—* As I 
have often read in the papers of great men be- 
ing praised for their great deeds, etc., I think I 
have a right to tell what [have done. Ist. Twas 
5 years a teamster ; 3 years a constable ; 9 
years Justice of the Peace ; seventeen sum- 
mers I was lime burner ; nineteen winters I 
taught school ; twenty seven years a commis. 
sioned officer, from Lieutenant to Major ; 
thirteen years I was lock tender on the Le- 





high Canal, Lock No. 46 ; and I am father of 


My name is Hope,and [ have faith, and show 
charity.” 





Any deviation from the most exact and 
scrupulous sincerity, is repugnant to the good 
faith that ought to prevailin contracts. Any 
dissimulation concerning the subject-matter of | 
the contract, and what the opposite party has | 
an interest in knowing, is contrary to that good 
faith. Pothier. 





PiLoveHING heavy soils when wet, does more 
injury than if the team were standing idle. 





COTSWOLD SHEEP, 

THe subscriber has a number of pure Cotswold | 
Bucks and Ewes (from six months to 4 years old,) 
which he would dispose of to breeders ia this State, very 
reasonable, as he is anxious to introduce this valuable 
breed co Western Farmers. Farmers and breeders will 
do well to avail themselves of this favorable opportunity, 
and make early application, as the demand for this 
breed is very great from other Seates.. The subscriber 
would either sell, or let the Rams for the season. 

He will also have ready for delivery in about four 
weeks, some pure, full-blooded BeERKsHinE Pias, 
from imported stock. Price, $10 per head. 

Application to be made (post paid) to 

GEO. HENTIG, 
Sept. 6, 1843. Marshall, Calhoun Co. 








LEATHER. 


Tue subscriber has now on hand, and is receiving, a 
complete sssortment of LEATHER, consisting of 


Sole Leather, Slaughter and Spanish Leather, Calf 
and Kip Skins, Band ond Harness Leather; 


all of which will be sold at Detroit prices, being the 
largest, chapest and best assortment ever offered in the 
interior of this State. 

This Leather will be exchanged for Hides, Produce, 
or Cash, n better terms than ever before offered in 
Jackson. 9 W. PARKER. 

Jackson» Sept. 14, 1843. 15-23 





CASH FOR WHEAT AND FLOUR! 
THeE Subscribers will pay CASH for Wheat and 
Flour, at the ware-house Of Sacketr & EveretTr, 
near the Rail-road Depot, Jackson. 
LAWSON, HOWARD & Co. 
August 25, 1843, 





4 CARD. 

D. D. T. Moore takes this method to inform his 
friends, former patrons, and the business cominunity of 
Jackson and adjoining counties, that he is again prepared 
to execute all kinds of 

Plain and Fancy Book and Job Printiug. 
His personal attention and labor will be bestowed 
upon the business with which he may be favored : and, 
with the aid of experience and industry, he hopes to 
merit and receive a share of patronage. 
Office in the brick block (third story, front room,) one 
door east of the America» Hotel, Main st., Jackson, 


sixteen children—namely, ten sons and Six | Chillicothe, 
daughters ; and the bést of my story is, that | © 
Phave quit drinking liquor. I was born 1789. | . 





OF Orde a distance will receive prompt atten- 
ss September 1, 1843. 





Ladies, try it, 


| tion, 


BANK NOTE TABLE: 
CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











ichi Pus. Relief N. 121-2 dis 
ae a. 6 Erie Relief Notes, 25 dis 
B’k of St. Clair, se New York, New Jersey 
Mich’. Insurance Co. par ne New England, par 
Oakland County b’k, ——|Baxk of Buffalo, 5 dis 
River Rasia bk, pa Clinton County, 50 dis 
Mer. b’k Jaek. co broke Aha rib gy em Bott. bs vi 
Bank of Michigan 75 dis) Qos y Govern, so dis 
State Serip, 18 to 20 dis Bank of Lyons, 50 dis 
Ohio. B’k America, Buff. 40 dis 
Specie paying bk’s 1 dis B’k Commerce, do 40 dis 
B’k of Cincinati, broke|B’k of Oswego, 40 dis 
10 dis|B’k of Lodi, 25 dis 
Cleveland. 65D dis| Binghampton, 40 dis 
om. Bink Sciota, 50.dis Cattaraugus County, 40 dis 
Lake Erie, 30 dis|Erie, do 50dis 
Far’s B’k, Canton 60 dis/Mech, B’k Buff, 50 dis 
Granville, 8 dis| Mer. Ex. B’k, 50 dis 
Hamilton, 50 dis Millers b’k Clyde, 20 dis 
Lancaster, 50 dis|Pha@nix b’k Buff, 40 dis 
M. & Trader’s Cin. 15 dis) fonawanda, 40 dis 
Manhattan, 90 dis|U. S. b’k Buffalo 35-dia 
Miami Exp Co. 75 dis| Western N, Y. 35 dis 
Urbana B’king Co. 75 ao Island, 55 dis 
ey \Olean, 40 dis 
‘ Indiana. {Allegany County, 6C dis 
St.b k & Branclies, _3 dis|St. Law. (Stock and 
State Scrip, 50 dis|Real Eztate Notes,) 60 die 
Tllinois. St. Law. st’k notes, 80 dis 


iState b’k, Buffalo, 75 dia 


State Bank 65 dis! yx, [y = 
; Sam cll, Fs, Wash. b’k N. ¥. 75 dis 
Shawnee Town, 65 dis! Union b’k Buft. 30 dis 
Kentucky. | Canada 
All good Banks 4 disAll 2 to 3 dis 
Pennsylvania. Wisconsin. 


Specie paying, 


pe 1 dis|frie aod Marine Insu. 
Erie, _6 distrance Co. Checks, 4 dis 


YPSILANTI HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AND 
NURSERY. 

This eatablishment now comprises fourteen acres, 
closely planted with trees and plants, iu the different 
stages of their growth. Twenty thousand trees are 
now of a suitable size for setting, 

The subscribers - offer to the public a choice selection 
of Fruit Trees, of French German, English aed Ameri- 
can varieties, Consisting of Apples, Pears, Plumbs 
Peaches Cherries, Nactarines, Quinces Currants 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, and Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roees, 
Vines, Creepers, Herbaceous Perrennial Plants, Bol- 
hous Roots, Splendid Peonies, Double Dablias, &e— 
The sabseribers have also a large Green House, weil fill- 
ed with choice and select plants in a géod condition. 

All orders by mail or otherwise, willbe promptly at- 
tended to, and trees carefully selected and packed in 
mats; and if desired, delivered at the depot in Ypsilanti. 

Catalogues can be hud at the Nursery 

E. D. & Z. K. LAY 

Ypsilanti, April 25, 1843. 





1843. 

LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 
PRODUCE, COMMISSION AND FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 

(At the Ware-house lately occupied by W. T. Pease, foot 
of Shelby street,) DETROIT; 

Wit make liberal cash advances, on Flour, Ashes 
and other Produce consigned to them for sale or ship- 
ment to Eastera Markets, and will contract for the 
transportotion of the same. 6-1 

«*s ALSO, will make like advances and contracts at 


‘the Ware-house of Sackett & Everert. Jackson. 





PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 
The best patterns of Small and Breaking-Up Ploughs 
can be found at the Jackson Steam Furnace. 
Jackson, April 1, 1843. 


RESH Farm and Garden Seeds, warranted of. the 
first quality, for sale by Dinn & Gruss, No. 6 
Main street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The collection consists of Farm and Garden Seeds— 
Red ana White Clover, Lacerne (or French Clover,) 
English Perrennial, Rye Grass, Blue Grass, Orchard 
Grass, Red Top or Herds Grass. Also: Mangel Wart- 
zel and French Sugar Beet, Rata Baga Turnep, &c.— 
and a variety of Agricultural Implements, &c-, for sale 
at the MISSOURI SEED STORE, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Written for the Michigan Fanner. 
Woodlands for Me. 


Oh! woodlands for me, sunny woodlands for me, 
Where wildly aod sweetly the birds carol free— 
Unlike sickly cage-birds, they fleet thro’ the wood, 
And praise with their voices the Author of Good. 


Oh! woodlands for me, peaceful woodlands for me, 
Where untramel’d by fashion the spirit is free— 

It soars through wild chaos, views millions of worlds, 
And finds that true joy which earth never unfurls. 


Oh! woodlands for me, dying woodlands for me, 
For again will green foliage cover the tree— 
But uot so with man, wher he withers and dies 
Cold and still is the spot where forever he lies. 


Qh! woodlands for me, sounding woodlands for me, 
Where wild burst the tempest and rude thunder free*- 
Tis the voice of Jehovah, he rides on the storm, 

| And fierce glares the lightaing as onward he’s borne. 


Oh! woodlands for me, home and woodlands for me, 
For, tho’ lowly our cottage, all, all here is free— 
We ask not for riches, we sigh not for power, 

But humbly enjoy each fast fleeting hour. 


Oh! woodlands for me, evening wocdiands for me, 
Where bright Luna looks down on broad terra so free; 
She peeps in our windows, she smiles on our cot, 

Oh! happy, thrice happy ’s the Husbandman’s lot ! 


AROZINA. 
Jackson County, September, 1848. 











Virtue and Vice. 

Virtue is every thing that is truly and con- 
stantly useful to the individuals of the human 
race living together in society; Vice every 
thing that is injurious to them. The greatest 
virtues are those which procure for man the 
most desirable and solid advantages; the 
greatest vices are those which most disturb 
his tendency to happiness, and which most 
interrupt the necessary order of society.— 
The virtuous man is he whose actions tend uni- 
formly to the welfare of his fellow creatures. 
The vicious man is he whose conduct tends to 
the misery of those with whom he lives—from 
whence his own 4 aero misery most com- 
monly results. Every thing that procures for 
man a true and permanent happiness, is rea- 
sonable; and every thing that disturbs his 
individual felicity, or that of the beings neces- 
sary to his happiness, is foolish or unreasona- 
ble. ‘The man himself is an independent be- 
ing, who neither has a knowledge of his own 
peculiar interest, nor of truth.—Holpach. 





Nero anp Byrron.—Nero wished that the 
Roman empire had but one neck, that he might 
sever it at a single stroke ; and Lord Byron 
wished that all the ladies in the world had 


“ But one rosy mouth, 
That be might kiss them all, from North to South.” 


We think Byron’s wish the most charitable 
and decidedly more gallant than the former. 








Se_r GovernwEeNnt.—The way to subject 
all things to thyself is, to subject thyself to 
reason. Thou shalt goverp , if reason 
govern thee. Wouldst thou be crowned the 
monarch of a little world, command thyself. 


Dollars and Cents. 

It is rather curious what singular ideas folks 
will get hold of sometimes, and think every 
body their enemies. The fact is, this mistake 
arises from their own limited ideas of men 
and things. A man who goes into his coun- 
ting-room in the morning, counts and takes 
money, writes letters and keeps his mind 
engaged in the pursuits to get rich, holding no 
intercourse with men only as far as dollars and 
cents are concerned; narrows his mind down 
to imagine all men as himself, enemies to each 
other—and he will never have friends, nor 
can he be respected only as he has respect 
with his money. We have many such in the 
world and we pity them. Man was made for 
a more noble purpose than to be the plaything 
of dollars a cents. If those individuals 


t, would t themselves, and do 
pcg Th their pnt they would find that 
all men are not their enemies. A free and 
honorable intercourse with the world, as it 
jogs, will make a man feel that he has friends 
who will about him for his real worth. 
Friends bought with dollars, last no longer 


| than dollars last. 





A Moruer’s Insrruction.—Give us such 
boys as have been blessed with the instruc- 
tions of a pious mother. This is a qualifica- 
tion for which no substitute can be found on 
earth. Never would we despair of the child 
who had been used in his infancy, to hear the 
precepts of heavenly truth inculcated in the 
accents of maternal love. Truths, thus dis- 
tilled, live forever in the memory. ‘They are 
interwoven with all the sensibilities of the soul. 
They are the fortress of conscience, not 
impregnable, it is true, but indestructible. — 
They furnish the minds with chords, which, in 
later life, seldom fail to vibrate to the touch 
of faithful expostulation. They are as inex- 
tinguishable sparks, which being seemingly 
smothered under a heap of corruption may be 
fanned by the breath of friendly and spiritual 
counsel, into the pure and genial flame of 


piety. 





Apvicre To Youne Lapres.—Never be afraid 
of blushing. Accept no present of value from 
men. Avoid lightness of carriage. Be modest 
and. moderate in dress. Be not often seen in 

ublic. Affect no languishing. Don’t talk loud. 

ever deal in scandal. Receive a salute mod- 
estly. Be affable with the men, but not familiar. 
Sympathize with the unfortunate. Be not al. 
ways talking and laughing. Be discreet.— 
Suppose not all men to be in love with you 
that show you civilties. Let not love begin on 
your part. Speak not your mind on all occa- 
sions, Seem not hear improper conversation. 





For Lapizs.—To preserve the natural color 
in the petals of wild flowers, nothing more is 
necessary than to immerse the petals for some 
minutes in alcohol. ‘The colors will fade first, 
but in a short time they will resume their 
natural tint. 


Live within your income, avoid useless 





debts, pay the printer, and you will prosper. 


who think the world does not pay them proper | 





PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


Special Notice. 

W1TH this number we institute a new feature in the pub- 
lication of the Micnican Farmer, Believing it best 
for the interests of both publisher and patron, to adopt 
aod rigidly adhere to the casH SYSTEM, this journal 
will hereafier be conducted upon that system—or as near 
as possible. The numerous advantages of this system 
on all hands, need not here be particularized. =. 

The Farmer will hereafter be published on the sub- 
joined terms, without deviation :— 

No paper will be sent by mail, unless the sub- 
scription accompanies the acini rg 28 where an 
Ageut or P. becomes responsible the pay- 
from the time of 


ment, to be made within three months 
subscribing. .¢9 

In order to place the Farmer within the reach of every 
individual, it will be furnished to Clubs, Post-masters and 





Agents at the following extremely low 
TERMS: 
Whole Volume. Volume. 
1 copy 12 months $1. 1 copy 6 months, 50 cents. 
4 “ “s 3 3 ti ae 2 
7, % 66 5 “4 * i 5 
15 « s 10 30 OC sad 10 


{x5 Payments to be made as above stated, and free of 
postage. Address 


D. D. T, Moore, Jackson, Mich. 
October 2, 1843, 





Remittances by Wail. 


“A Post-master may enclose money in a letter to the 
publisher of a newspaper to pay the subscription of a 
third person, and frank the letter, if written by himeelf.’’ 
—Post Master General. 

SuBscRiBERS to the Micnican Farmer and al! 
persons wishing to become such within the United States 
will ohserve by the above that by transmitting their or- 
ders through the Post-master of the place where they re- 
side, who is legally authorized to act in the premises, th: 
expense of postage may be saved. We request all distant 
subscribers who have not yet paid their subscriptions, to 
forward the same, without delay, and thus relieve us 
from the pecuniary embarrassment occasioned by thus 
far regularly furnishing them with this journal. Will 
not those herein addressed comply with our request?— 
We will run all risks of loss by mail, if the money be 
safely enclosed and mailed. 








THE MARKETS. 


Jackson, Oct. 3, 1843, 
Wueart is selling at 45 cents. Flour $3,25 retail. 


Ann Arzpor, Oct. 3, 1848. 
Waeart 50 cts per bushel; Flour $3 per barrel; But- 
ter 10 a 12 1-2 cts per pound ; Salt $1,59 per barrel. 


Detroit, Sept. 30. 
Frour—The price of flour to-day is $3,25 per bar- 
rel by the load. The receipts into the city from al! 
sources are about 2500 barrels per day, viz : 1500 by 
the Central Rail Road, 500 by the Pontiac Rail Road, 
and 500 by wagons. 


BourraLo, . 29.” 

Saxezs of flour were made regen: Ss for 500 
bblis-, Ohio—3,73 for 300 bbis., B 8364 
for 250 bbls Illinois—and $363 1-2 for 100 n- 
diana. In wheat there was considerable done—200 
bushels Ohio sold at 75 cts.—2000 Indiana at 74—-1800 
at 73. A small lot of mess pork was taken at $10 bei 
a decline of 50c from our last quotations. Corn is 
at 351-2 with nothing doing.— Gazette. 


New-York, Sept. 26: 

Frourn—§4 37 1-2 is the common asking price fo 
Genesee, Michigan, and Ohio, but in some instances 6d 
less is accepted. : 

Grain—Corn is excessively dull, and sales of Nor- 
thern at 54 ; Ohio 50c measure, : : 

There are samples of wheat on the Market ; buyers 
offer for Genesee 95a 96c. 

Asues have fallen back a little. 











